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those in dryer locations, or setting out in moist ground, or 
better yet, propagating from seed, would doubtless overcome 
these difficulties, reward the pains taken, and introduce some 
charming novelties to the lovers of flowers. 

Such an arboretum, shrubbery or lawn, comprising only 
native species, would not only gratify the botanist and the 
naturalist, but would surprise and delight the rapidly in- 
creasing number of amateur cultivators, who as yet have 
very little idea of the wealth of floral beauty to be found in 
our swamps and woodlands. 



A WINTER'S DAY IN THE YUKON TERRITORY. 

BY W. H. DA1L. 

Many of the readers of the Naturalist when they hear 
Alaska spoken of, picture to themselves a snow-covered 
country, with at most a scanty summer, and a long and ex- 
tremely cold winter. A recent "official" report for instance, 
represents the island of St. Paul as surrounded in winter by 
"immense masses of ice" on which the polar bears and arctic 
foxes sail down from the North and engage in pitched battle 
with the wretched inhabitants. Such romances are due 
solely to the ardent imagination of the "official" mind, and 
have no basis in fact. There is no solid, and but little float- 
ing ice near St. Paul in winter ; the arctic foxes found there 
as well as on most of the other islands, were purposely in- 
troduced by the Russians for propagation, a certain number 
of skins being taken annually ; and finally, we have no 
authentic evidence that the polar bear has ever been found 
south of Behring Strait. 

The country of Alaska comprises two climatic regions 
which differ as widely as Labrador and South Carolina in 
their winter temperature. One contains the mainland north 
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of the peninsula of Aliaska and the islands north of the St. 
Matthew group. The other includes the coast and islands 
south and east of Kadiak, while the Aleutian Islands, with 
the group of St. Paul and St. George, are somewhat inter- 
mediate, being nearly as warm as the southern or Sitkan 
district, and much less rainy. 

This article will refer only to the northern district, which 
I have called the Yukon Territory. This is the coldest and 
most inhospitable part of the country, yet it is far from 
• resembling Labrador or Greenland, although the winter 
weather may occasionally be very cold. The summers are 
much warmer and more pleasant than in Labrador, and may 
be compared to those of the Red River district of the Hud- 
son Bay Territory. 

At the first thought one would hardly suppose that a natu- 
ralist would find much to do in the depth of winter, unless 
it were to sit by his great Russian oven or stove, and keep 
himself warm. I would invite the readers of the Natu- 
ralist to accompany me on a clay's tramp, similar to many 
which I have undertaken without such pleasant company, 
and see how far their first anticipations will be realized. 

We will start from Ulokuk, an Indian village on the por- 
tage between the Yukon and Norton Sound, and bring up at 
Unaloklik, an Eskimo village on the coast, thirty miles away. 

We clothe ourselves in the comfortable costume of the 
country, consisting of a pair of warm American trousers ; a 
deerskin hunting shirt with a hood, made with the hair on, 
trimmed with wolf or wolverine skin, and fastened by a belt 
around the waist ; a good mink-skin cap with ear-lappets ; a 
pair of otter-skin mittens ; and a pair of long Indian deerskin 
boots with soles of sealskin, tied around the ankle and just 
below the knee, and having a bunch of straw below the foot 
to keep it warm, dry, and safe from contusions. Our equip- 
ment will consist of our guns, a geological hammer, a good 
sheath-knife, a small axe, teakettle, bag of biscuit and dry 
salmon, and a pair of long snowshoes apiece. 
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We start at ten o'clock, just as the December sun emerges 
from the southern hills and casts its welcome beams over the 
broad tundra covered with snow, flecking the green spruce 
boughs with golden touches of light, and giving a mellow 
tone to the clear blue sky. The temperature may be about 
twenty below zero, but in our warm deerskin dresses, we 
feel that it is only just cold enough to make the blood leap 
and the nerves thrill with the excitement of a brisk walk, 
skimming over the snow with our light snowshoes. 

We just clear the alder bushes around the village when a 
chirp and twitter in a clump of willows attract our attention. 
We look, and see a flock of the Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enu- 
cleator), brilliant in scarlet and yellow, rifling the willows of 
their buds, carefully rejecting the scales and eating only the 
tender green hearts of the young buds. They look so pretty 
as they ruffle their scarlet coats, defying the winter frost, 
fat and comfortable with abundance of food, that we hesitate 
before we bring our guns to bear on them, and reluctantly 
add half a dozen members of the happy family to our col- 
lecting bag, with a single shot. They have the large bill 
which has been thought to distinguish the European form 
alone, and cannot be distinguished from typical specimens 
of the enucleator. They are among the most common of the 
Yukon birds in winter, and though quite small are usually 
fat and tender, and not to be despised in a pie. Leaving 
the banks of the Ulokuk River we strike across an undu- 
lating prairie called tundra by the Russians, and only marked 
by clumps of dwarf willow (Salix Richardsonii) , which 
project above the snow. Here and there a larch shakes its 
myriads of little cones in the passing breeze, or a small 
spruce shows its green tips ; but the large spruce, poplar, 
willow and birch, prefer the vicinity of the river. The 
snow-covered Ulokuk Hills smooth, serene and beautiful, 
bear up the reluctant sun, which seems loth to part from the 
horizon. Does the snow move ? or what is that by yonder 
willow brush ? We are answered as a covey of the exquisite 
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Snow Grouse or Ptarmigan (Lagopus albus) rise with a 
whirr, showing their black tail-feathers as they seek a 
more retired spot. Scarcely to be distinguished from the 
snow, nor less immaculate, we must be more sharply on the 
lookout if we would secure a brace next time. They are 
better to look at than to eat ; for the dark colored flesh is 
dry and tasteless, and if we want specimens the better plan 
is to apply to the next Indian girl we meet. She, for a 
needle apiece, will furnish us with birds caught in snares, 
without a feather ruffled, or a speck on their shining coats. 
Their legs and feet are feathered down to the toes, and other 
stockings would be superfluous were we ourselves so warmly 
clad. 

As we near a clump of poplars on a bend in the river, we 
see that the bushes are alive Avith tiny birds. The Black 
Cap (Parns atricapillus) and the Hudson Bay Titmouse (P. 
Hudsonicus) , chatter to each other from the swaying twigs 
of alder, and a little farther on is a countless flock of the 
Rosy Crowned Sparrow (^Egiothus linaria) bold and saucy, 
with their crimson crests and rosy bosoms setting off their 
graceful shapes and lively motions. 

Chip ! chip ! chee ! cries an angry Squirrel (tSciuras Hud- 
sonius) from yonder poplar; he evidently wants to know 
why we intrude on his privacy with guns and things, mak- 
ing ourselves disagreeable. A look, and he darts behind the 
trunk, only showing his head and ears, repeating his angry 
cry in apparent astonishment at our obstinacy in remaining. 
Finding us unmoved "a change comes o'er the spirit of his 
dreams" and he seeks refuge in the deserted nest of a 
Golden-winged Woodpecker (Colaptes auratus), and waits 
for better times. You ask what is yonder broad trail in the 
snow ; too small for a bear, too broad and heavy for a fox. 
It is the track of a Wolverine ( Gido luscus) , known here by 
the more euphonic name of rossamorga. The Indians tell 
strange stories of his cunning, his perseverence in destroying 
their traps, and his almost human powers of reflection. The 
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Hudson Bay men say the same, but between you and I, 
I don't believe half of it. Mr. Carcajou is very intelligent, 
no doubt, but he takes the place of snakes in the legends of 
the northern trapper, and we all know what stories are told 
about snakes, in more southern latitudes. 

The sun, though very low, is at his noonday elevation, 
and a short time will be devoted with satisfaction to lunch. 
One takes the axe and starts for a dead dry spruce tree, an- 
other scrapes away the snow from a hillock, with his snow- 
shoe. There we see in the depth of winter bright green 
mosses and other small plants, with the partridge berry and 
cranberry vines loaded with berries beneath the snow. The 
white fleecy covering defends them from the frost, and when 
the snow melts in the spring they have only to put forth 
their blossoms and continue to grow, under the warm sun 
which endures almost till midnight in May and June. 

Here comes the wood, and we proceed to make a white 
man's fire, which is built with the sticks laid parallel in layers 
which are at right angles to one another. This makes a flat 
top, and taking a dry stick we whittle a few shavings, which 
are put on top of the pile. Then with a flint and steel (for 
matches are luxuries in the Yukon Territory) we light a bit 
of punk, and with our breath as a bellows, in a few moments 
we have a light with which we proceed to kindle the fire, 
putting it on top of the pile, so that the air having free 
access, it soon produces a cheerful blaze. An Indian builds 
his fire conically, which is much less convenient and takes 
much longer to boil the kettle. It is a work of time and 
difficulty to melt enough snow to fill the teakettle, and 
taking the axe, we go yonder where a low, smooth depres- 
sion in the snow indicates the position of what was a pool of 
water. A few minutes vigorous chopping and the welcome 
fluid gushes up and rapidly overflows the surface of the ice 
where we have scraped away the snow. It is full of little 
red crustaceans, like sand fleas, etc., among which we may 
distinguish members of the genus Cyclops, giants of their 
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kind, carrying two pear-shaped bunches of eggs, one 
on each side of the tail. We throw a double handful of 
snow into the hole to filter out these unbidden guests, and 
filling the teakettle return to the bivouac where the others 
are broiling pieces of dry salmon on sticks by the fire. As 
soon as the kettle boils we put in the tea and let it boil up 
once, and our meal is ready. Tin cups in hand, we enjoy 
the grateful and refreshing beverage, which is worth more to 
the traveller in the north than any amount of whiskey. In- 
deed the latter is worse than worthless, and no old traveller 
would wish to have it along with him. After tea, biscuit 
and salmon are discussed, the one other luxury of voyageur 
life is enjoyed, namely, a cheerful pipe of tobacco, and re- 
placing our pipes in our "fire-bags" we continue on our way. 
By keeping a sharp lookout it is more than probable that we 
shall see a Marten (Mustela Americana) seeking refuge in 
some bushy spruce as we pass by. Their tracks are every- 
where, and they often disturb the traveller's cache of dry 
salmon used for dog feed, and left by the roadside until his 
return. 

We keep on our way through thick spruce groves where 
the trees may average eighteen inches in diameter and forty 
feet high. In the interior, on the Yukon,- they grow much 
larger, but all the trees diminish in size and abundance as 
we approach the coast, where there are none at all. The 
Aspen (Populus tremuloides) , the Spruce {Abies alba), the 
Poplar (Populus balsamifera) , and the Birch (Betula glan- 
dulosa),a,re the largest and most prominent trees. There 
are no true pines, though the settlers call the spruce "pine." 
Leaving the bank as we reach the river we continue on our 
way upon the ice. Although the thermometer may have been 
as low as fifty below zero since August, yet you will always 
find open places in the ice. These are formed by the rapid 
current or by warm springs. At Ulokuk there are a number 
of the latter, which keep a large space in the river open all 
the year round. Over this water a cloud, like steam, arises 
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in very cold weather. Myriads of fish, particularly a delic- 
ious salmon-trout, and a small cyprinoid fish, frequent such 
localities. One would hardly look for insects in this winter 
weather, yet by watching the snow on the river while 
the sun shines brightly, a small, shining, pointed creature, 
like a Podura, may be seen gliding between the particles of 
snow, and immediately disappearing should a cloud pass 
over the sun. In September I have found wooly caterpillars, 
the larvae of arctians, crawling on the snow, while the at- 
mosphere was even below zero ; and I once found (October 
20th) the caterpillar of Vanessa Antiopa in the same manner, 
alive ; and on yet another occasion I shot a whiskey jack, or 
Canada jay (Perisoreus Canadensis) , with one just killed, in 
his mouth. A little way farther on, a bluff of dark colored 
sandstone fronts the river. Here our hammers may well be 
employed, and with care fine specimens of fossil leaves may 
be obtained. These are usually Sycamores (Platanus), but 
others can be found by searching for them, and in Cook's 
Inlet some fifty species have been collected, some of which 
are common to Greenland, Spitzbergen, Northern Europe 
and Siberia, showing that there was a time when this part of 
the world was covered with a rich and verdant forest, and 
the temperature was about that of Virginia. This was be- 
fore the advent of the hairy elephant, who lived in colder 
times. It grew at last too cold for him, however, and his 
bones and teeth may be found scattered over the country, on 
the surface, and usually much decayed. His remains have 
been found imbedded in the masses of ice (not glaciers) 
which fringe the Siberian coasts, and in a perfect state of 
preservation, as if he had wandered into an enormous re- 
frigerator and been frozen into it. 

You will look in vain here for the familiar drift boulders, 
so common in the stone fences of New England. What was 
going on during the glacial period in the Yukon Territory 
is a mystery. There were no glaciers there, for their traces 
are entirely wanting. 
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The sun is now on the point of retiring for the night, al- 
though it is barely three o'clock, and the sight of the tall 
caches, like corncribs, which mark the position of the village 
for which we are bound, is not unwelcome ; for thirty miles 
on snowshoes is a good day's tramp, especially for the first 
time. In a few minutes we are seated in one of the com- 
fortable underground houses and enjoying the hospitality of 
the friendly Eskimo. Perhaps some summer's day, reader, 
we will try our luck together again. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT MOTHS. 

BY A. S. PACKARD, JR. 

The opportunity of copying a number of colored figures by 
Abbot, hitherto unpublished, leads me to say a few words 
regarding our native moths. The Lepidoptera, both butter- 
flies and moths (especially the former, from their constant 
presence by day) from their beauty and grace, have always 
been the favorites among amateur entomologists, and the 
rarest and most costly works have been published in which 
their forms and gorgeous colors are represented in the best 
style of natural history art. We need only mention the 
folio volume of Madam Merian of the last century, Harris's 
Aurelian, the works of Cramer, Stoll, Drury, Hiibner, Hors- 
field, Doubleday and Westwood, and several others, as com- 
prising the most luxurious and costly entomological works. 

Near the close of the last century, John Abbot went from 
London and spent several years in Georgia, rearing the 
larger and more showy butterflies and moths, and painting 
them in the larva, chrysalis and adult, or imago, stage. 
These drawings he sent to London to be sold. Many of them 
were collected by Sir James Edward Smith, and published 
under the title of "The Natural History of the Karer Lepi- 
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